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THE GARDEN SOIL. 


(Harper's Magazine, for May.) 
The ideal soil for a garden is a mellow, 


|year and the weeds and grass kept out. more cheese, not only in proportion to the 
i uy After a bed becomes strong and well estab- area of the country but in proportion to the 
‘aa lished, cutting may often be continued until number of cows, should be satisfactory proof 


= | wet hay at all But the feeding of the horse rail- par and iron, so much sothat foolish people have 

| roads of Boston proves that wet feeding is by no | been there and carried it off in jugs to use because 

| means inconsistent with good horse-keeping. It | they thought from its rotten egg taste that it must 

the 20th of June, but very rarely beyond of the superiority of her cows for that pur- 


proves also, among other things, that it is a very | have some medicinal quality. I don’t drink it 
economical way of feeding. You can use a poorer | myself and horses when they first come in don’t 


wach At the New England Agricultural Hall, | quality of hay that way than any other. 
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there 
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half 


was 
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he viemiuty 
re than a 
f an acre 

ontaining seVv- 
rhirty years 

knew how to 
the country 

vely few farmers’ 
realize its good 
me acquainted 
that, not- 


the 


ack ties 
intity grown, 
demand, and 
the season quite as 
first writers on 
iragus, finding the 
isly on low, marsh 
that it was a 
lerable quan- 
. mort soil ; 
led, and also 
writers, instead of 
illy acquainted 
( »pied from the 
down to within 
teaching how to 
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end heavy land, 
lressings of salt, 

ything about it, 
who had preceded 


same recommenda- 


Whenever the roots begin to show 
weakness cutting should cease, whatever may 
be the season. Many beds for home use are 
very badly injured by cutting too late in the 
season. Some cut as late as the 4th of July, 
and then cannot account for the weakness of 
their bed the next spring, some of the roots 
being entirely killed out. 

If good prices are expected the asparagus 
must be put up in well arranged bunches of 
uniform size and carried to market as soon 
as possible after it is When the 
weather 1s very hot the asparagus must be 


cut. 


cut twice in twenty-four hours, or some of 
the buds will be opened too much to look 
well. The boxes in which to send it to mar- 
ket should be made expressly for the pur- 
pose, and should be large enough to hold 
forty-eight bunches each. A cover should 


be made so as to be ewily opened, and 
yet so as to remain firmly shut while being 
transported. Each box should have the 
owner's name on it in large letters, for to 
make a success of the business it is neces- 
sary to establish a reputation for raising 
asparagus of a good, uniform quality and 
so much better than the average that buyers 
will remember the name on the and 
seek to buy it in preference to that put up 


in boxes without a name. 


box 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN COW. 


With perfect justice 


Friesian 'Association 


the Holstein- 
of America protests 
against the acceptance of a single heifer, 
only twenty-two and a half months old, un- 
acclimated to the atmosphere of Ontario, as 
well as unaccustomed to its feed and water, 
and imported only six months previous to 
dropping her first calf and being subjected to 
the dairying test, as a competent representa- 
tive of the Holstein-Friesian breed in any 
competitive examination of milking quality. 
It must be conceeded that no one cow can 
fairly represent any breed of tens of thou- 
sands of cows, any more than a handful 
of sand will represent the seashore, or the 
analysis of the soil of asingle sand hill 
will show the agricultural possibilities of 
a whole country. It is well known that 
many good cows are almost good for noth- 
ing the first year after importation. If we 
take the Lakeside herd of Syracuse, N. Y., 
for a fair representation of the breed of Hol- 


| stein-Friesians in the country, we find that 


careful experiments 
und better aspara- 

, sandy land than 

ose planting 1s 

t far enough apart to 

vom; and, finally, 

‘ but that it 
injury to the plant. So great 
change in our methods of grow- 
s, that the old books 


f any value and much that 


contain 

iisleading. For this reason we 
numerous 
have 


lay before the 
Pioughman what we 
essful method of growing 
market. 

, a gentle slope to the south 
he soil a sandy loam, en- 
es Before any attempt 

iragus roots, the land 
roughly pulverized to 


should be 


ral supplies of 


hes, Dut it 

conomical way 

two years to 

hard crop, applying each 
of 

year 
rht 


elg 


ten cords 
The 


six or 


good ma- 
first the land 
inches in 

At least 
each 


the 


I ten inches. 


ire applied 


When 


ready for planting, 


year 


land is 


land will ;work well, 
nanure should be spread 
ysughed under at least 
should then be ploughed 


’ 


ipart and twelve inches 
furrows good two-years- 
e set eighteen inches apart 

ing careful when setting 
that 
with 
they are set, thus caus- 
the of 


cross them, it being a 


the right way, so 


will be in line 


tend in direction 


o careful observers that 


nh growing travel a short 


there were in milk for five months fifty-seven 
head of two-year-old heifers, whose care- 
fully kept record shows an average of the 
entire lot for the milking year of 5,575 
pounds. The previous year, twenty-six head 
were milked through the season, when the 
entire lot averaged for the five months over 
5,350 pounds, and for the 10,810 
Fifteen of the number averaged 
12,307 1-2 pounds. 


year 
pounds. 


In 1882, Mesars. Yeomans & Sons, the 
proprietors of the herd, reported fourteen 
heifers, two-years-old, and comprising their 
entire herd, that averaged for the year 11,118 
lbs. 3 oz.—which would give as good an av- 
erage for the five months of the milking sea- 
son as the Lakeside herd did 
son, which was 5,575 pounds. 


for the sea- 
Thus we have 
ninety-seven two-year-olds, all recorded Hol- 
stein-Friesians, embracing the entire milking 
herd of two consecutive years in the Lake- 
side herd and the entire number for one 
year in the Yeomans’ herd, with an average 
showing the entire lot for five months of 
5,515 pounds. The single Ontario heifer, on 
the other hand, gave for the same time only 
3,239 pounds, which is 1,286 pounds less for 
five months than what was given by each of 
the ninety-seven herd for the same time. 
The true way, therefore, to make any com- 
plete and satisfactory milking test of a breed 
of that 
| breed. From a recent article, prepared with 
| extreme care by Mr. E. A. Powell, of Svra- 


of cows, is to take the entire herd 


cuse, we are enabled to arrive at a compar- 
| atively fair and thoroughly intelligent esti- 
mate of the Holstein-Friesians and the Jer- 
In the Lakeside 
|herd of Holstein-Friesians this last season, 


seys for dairy purposes. 


| twenty-four three-year-olds, the entire num- 
|ber in milk for that time, gave by actual 
| weight in five months an average of 6,114 
pounds for each cow; while a representative 
| Jersey, at the Ontario Experimental Farm, 


| gave but 2,944 pounds, leaving a balance of | 


| milk in favor of the black-and-white cows of 
| 3,170 pounds per cow in five months. 
| In other words, the Holstein-Friesians 


| On the High Grazing Grounds of the 


jointed, wolf-gnawed fragments on the arid 


pose. 

Mr. J. E. Grant, the owner of severaj 
large cheese factories in Illinois, not owning 
any Holstein-Friesian cattle himself, made 
a comparative test with the milk of fifty 
pure-bred Holstein-Friesians and that of the 
other herds brought to his factory, and 
found that the former made 6 1-2 per cent. 
more cheese from the same amount of milk, 
the conditions being in all respects similar. 
Therefore, Mr. Powell and the Holstein- 
Friesian Association reach the following con- 
clusions, which they unqualitiedly announce 
to the dairying interests of the country : 
First. That in the tests above recited, the 
Holstein-Friesians cow gave 107 per cent. 
more milk. That she made 16 1-2 
Third. She made 50 | 
per cent. more cheese. And calling the av- 
milk “of the twenty-four Holstein- | 
Friesian equal to that of the Jersey for| 
cheese, each would have made 107 per cent. | 
| 


They therefore do not hesi-| 


Second. 
per cent more butter. 


erage 
more cheese. 


tate to pronounce the Holstein-Friesian the 
best all-around cow. 





Stock Department. 
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RISKS OF CATTLE RAISING 


West. 
anti r 


Frank Wilkeson, in Harper's Magazine. } 


The grazing grounds ot great altitude are | 
the grave-yards of cows. For years the trails | 
ieading from Texas to the northern ranges | 
have been crowded with stock cattle that were 
driven north to be used in establishing ranch- 
es. The number of cattle in Texas is so great, 
and so near the capacity of the land to carry, 
that during the decade ending in 1880, from 
500,000 to 700,000 cattle, old and young, 
male and temale, were driven from the state | 
annually. It is fair to assume that in the past 
at least one-fourth of the Texas drive were 
females, and young females generally. Where | 
are the cows that have been driven fromthe | 
mesquite and gamma ranges of Texas during | 
the past decade? The business of raising 
cattle on the northern plains is not old. It 
is safe to assert that at least 1,000,000 female 
cattle have left Texas for the northern graz- 
ing ground during the ten years last past. In 
a suitable climate these cattle would have 
been alive to-day. Where are they? The 
bones of thousands of them lie bleaching on 
the wind-swept flanks of the foot-hills of 
mountain ranges; they pave the bottoms of 
miry pools; they are scattered among the 
pines standing below the eternal snow-drifts 
of the Rocky mountains; they lie in dis- 








bunch-grass ranges; they are scattered over | 
the short buffalo-grass, low-lying monuments | 
of man’s inhumanity to the dumb animals he | 
nas arrogantly assumed charge of; they have | 
died of hunger ; they have perished of thirst, 
when the icy breath of winter closed the 

streams ; they have died of starvation by the | 
tens of thousands during the season when | 
the cold storms sweep out of the north and | 
course over the plains, burying the grass 

under snow. Other thousands have been| 
frozen into solid blocks during the blood- | 
chilling blizzards. 

here has been a movement of young cattle, 

steers generally, from the corn states to the 

plains, for several years. Many of the men 

who own or control Wyoming, Dakota and 

Montana ranges have practically abandoned | 
the business of breeding cattle, driven out of | 
it by the severe losses of female cattle during 

the winters, and now confine their attention to | 
grazing young steers, known as “pilgrims,” | 
which they bring upon the range from east- | 
ern states. These animals are generally high- 

grade steers from the corn states, or long-| 
horned cattle from Texas. If the latter are | 
bought, those that have been held over the | 
winter in Kansas or Nebraska or Indian ter- 

ritory are preferred. In the past, this busi- 


ness has proved to be fairly remunerative, | still, in moderate quantity, it cannot be re- 


beeause, since it has been started, the rice | 
of beef has been high, and there has loon 
no exceedingly severe winter on the plains. 
rhe country these cattle are held in has been 
in the white man’s possession for but a few 
years. The men who have accurate knowl- 
edge of its climate can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The northern cattle- 
growers assert that the climate is mild and 
the winters balmy. There are a few men in 
the Northwest who have traded in the Yel 

lowstone valley in the winter and early spring 
when the Sioux occupied the land. Some of 
|these men have told me that during some 
winters the snow was deep on the ground for 
weeks, and the cold was most intense. They 
said that occasionally the winters were so 
severe that large numbers of hardy Indian 
| ponies died. It is a well-known fact that 
| Indian ponies can endure a greater degree of 
cold than American horses, and that Ameri- 
}can horses ean endure a greater degree of 
jcold than cattle, it matters not where the 
latter are raised. 

It is estimated that 220,000 cattle were driv- 
enor carried into Montana and Dakota during 
1884. The larger portion of this stock was 
| brought on to the range to be fattened. They 
| were young steers. It is also estimated by 


ear, and always in line with the | each gave 226 pounds, more than double the | competent authorities that 100,000 of the 


n the roots. A little attention 


prevent the roots from cr oss- 


| amount given by the selected Jersey. At the 
Lakeside herd, thirteen three-years-old heif- 


| 220,000 cattle that entered the far northern 
| range during 1884 were young native cattle 
lfrom the corn States. The number of 


ind thns making it more work | ets have been tested for butter, and found | through” cattle that were included in the 


| calcic phosphate—the adjective calcic refer- 


sandy loam, underlaid with a subsoil that is 
not too open or porous. Such ground is 
termed “grateful,” and it is mot the kind of 
gratitude which has been defined as “a lively 
appreciation of favors to come” which is 
true of some other soils. This ideal land 
remembers past favors ; it retains the fertili- 
zers with which it has been enriched, and 
returns them in the form <f,790d crops until 
the gift is exhausted ; therefore it is a thrifty 
jas well asa grateful soil. The owner can 
bring it up to the highest degree of fertility, 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

The question frequently asked, “What is 
reverted phosphoric acid ?” is not an easy one 
to answer intelligibly to those unfamiliar with 
chemical terms, especially as the word “re- 
verted” is used with two distinct meanings, 
including at least three different forms or 
compounds of the acid. 

The first step toward understanding the 
subject is to know that phosphoric acid, as it 
| occurs in such natural substances as bone and 


| phosphorite, or phosphate rock, is combined | 
| 








This sandy loam—nature’s blending of sand 
. and clay—is a safe bank. The manure in- 
|of lime with one of dehydrated phosphoric | corporated with it is a deposit which can be 
acid, or in terms avoirdupois, 168 pounds of | drawn against in fruit and vegetables, for it 
lime with 142 pounds of the acid. ‘This com- | 40€8 Hot leach away and disappear with one 
. | Season’s rains. 

| pound, often called bone phosphate, or “basic | Light, thin, sandy soil, with a porous or 
phosphate of lime,” is also designated ¢ri-| gravelly subsoil, is a very different type, and 

It is a spend- 


with lime in the proportion of three molecules 


requires different treatment. 
ring to the lime | thrift. No matter how much you give it one 
year, it very soon requires just so much more. 
You can enrich it, but you can’t keep it rich. 
the treatment with sulphuric acid is to re-| Therefore you must manage it as one would 
move two of the three molecules of lime from | take care of a spendthrift, giving what is 
their combination with the phosphoric acid essential at the time, in a way that permits 
: ; as little waste as possible. 1 shall explain 

molecule, leaving but one still combined | this treatment more fully further on 
therewith ; that is, 56 pounds of the former! Ina choice of a garden plot you may be 
with 142 pounds of the latter. This com-| restricted to a stiff, tenacious, heavy clay. 
pound, containing also some water chemically | Now You have a miser to deal with—a soil 
* |that retains, but in many cases makes no 
proper use of, what it receives. Skill and 
good management, however, can improve any 
soil, and coax luxuriant crops from the most 

unpropitious. 
| We will speak first of the ideal soil already 
| mentioned, and hope that the acre contains 
: an area of it of suitable dimensions for a 
caped the action of the sulphuric acid, it is| garden. What should be the first step in 
gradually attacked either by the mono-calcic | this case? Why, to get more of it. A 
. . ° | i B j 
compound or by the free phosphoric acid | {N‘tere. You ean about double the garden, 
7 | @ >. > 
which newly made superphosphates contain, | without adding to it an inch of sullen, by 
the result being a compound intermediate | increasing the depth of good soil. For in- 
between the mono and tri, namely, the di-| Stance, ground has been cultivated to the 
depth of six or seven inches, Try the ex- 
“a | periment of stirring the soil and enriching it 
acid. | one foot downward, or eighteen inches, or 
This is one form of reverted—in fact, we may |even two feet, and see what vast differences 
call it the original reverted—as it was the one | Will result. W ith every inch you go down 
first generally recognized as of importance in | making all friable and fertile, you add gum eo 
° is saath Hat alk ;much more to root pasturage. When you 
S acid is, of course, re-| wish to raise a great deal, increase your 
|leverage. Roots are your levers; and when 
This di-calcic phosphate is insoluble in| they rest againsta deep fertile soil they lift 
° 13 ; ’ av 
water, but soluble in aqueous solutions of _e pe 4 = — erm ew may 
certain organic salts (somewhat similar in| aliiean we ‘ome i a pwn 
nature to those existing in arable soils), for | deepening, —— and enriching of 
instance, ammonium citrate, or “citrate of | the soil be done at the start, when the plough 
ammonia.” Its ready availability to plants | oe be used Rn mage ma pene As 
is no longer questioned ; hence if not in too|* at cneaintien diesen es a poe 5 
Mina ii te : which prevents the treatment which a gar- 
great quantity in a fertilizer it is practically | den plot should receive, there is a decided 
of equal value with the “soluble,” i. ¢., water- | advantage in clearing them all out at the 
soluble. beginning. Last fall 1 saw a half-acre that 
‘ ; , . as 8c : 
One point concerning this form of reverted se — aaakwiens ae 
is noteworthy. Its amount increases, within | ping off the rocks. The land was sloping, 
certain limits, with the age of the fertilizers ;| and therefore capable of drainage. The 
but as it results from the action of the other | a an put three men to work on the 
constituents upon previously undecomposed = oe ee oe oe 
: | tools, ey o - ov 

bone phosphate, the amount of “insoluble” | depth of eighteen inches, taking out every 
phosphoric acid is thereby diminished, and| stone larger than a walnut, Eight or ten 
the amount available as plant food increased ; | feet apart ~~ — “ee a i 7" the 
that is, the value of the fertilizer is enhanced. | S0NeS» 98 Tar 88 possible, placed in these. 
‘ : : ; *| The rest were carted away for a heavy wall. 
So much for this kind of reverted. Al ad may say it was expensive work. So it 
second kind results from the presence of| was; yet so complete a spot was made that 
oxide of iron and alumina in the material | I believe it would yield a fair interest in po- 
from which the superphosphate is made, and on — " I ae = wtectididing show 
: yhat can be done. A more forbidding area 
consists of the “precipitated” phosphates of —. porn in its original aie ene 
these two bases, formed at the expense of the searcely be found. Enough vegetables and 
water-soluble acid. Like the first, it is in-|feuit can be raised from it hereafter, 


; ; : 
In making a superphosphate, the object of 


combined, is the “acid phosphate of lime,” or 
mono-calcic phosphate. It is readily soluble 
in water, and is the chief phosphatic con- 
stituent of good superphosphates. 

Now, if there remain in the manufactured 


article any tri-calcic phosphate that has es- 


calcic phosphate, containing 112 pounds of | 


lime to every 142 pounds of phosphoric 


superphosphates. 
verted phosphoric acid. 


| soluble in water, soluble in solution of am-| With annual fertilizing, to supply a large 


family, and it will improve every year under 
oe . the refining effects of frost, sun, and cultiva- 
While the formation of | tion. 

this kind of reverted within the fertilizer does 


monium citrate, and is considered equally 
available te plants. 


It should be remembered that culture does 
not diminish the “insoluble” and increase the | for soil what it does for people. It mellows, 
bvings it up, and renders it capable of finer 
products. Much, indeed, can be done with 
: a crude piece of land in a single year when 
garded as objectionable ; for in the wholesale | treated with the thoroughness that has been 
reverting process which all soluble phosphates nae and some ene eras ae 
: — a tee : . yles may be seen at their st during the 
undergo in the soil, oxide of iron and alumina first season, but the more delicate canpuiien 
thrive better with successive years of culti- 
| vation. No matter how abundantly the 
The two kinds of “reverted” phosphates ground may be enriched at first, time and 
thus far considered are correctly so-called ; chemical action are required to transmute 
, . the fertilizers into the best forms of plant 
they have a right to the title, because the | food, and make them a part of the soil it- 
self. Ploughing or spading, especially if 
second form wholly, and in the first to the | done in late autumn, exposes the mould to 
extent of one-third to one-half) into the water- | the beneficial action of the air and frost, and 
the garden gradually takes on the refined, 
| mellow, fertile character which distinguishes 
back, reverted, to the water-insoluble state. | it from the ordinary field. 
But we come now to a use of the term—its| _ In dealing with a thin, aay soil one has 
popular, every day, commercial use—by which | oan to reverse the For i es Just given. 
lg : ‘ - | Yet there is no cause for iscouragement. 
it is made to include, in addition to these Fine results, if not the best, can be secured. 
really reverted forms, a certain very variable In this case there is scarcely any possibility 
amount that has never been rendered water- for a thorough preparation of the soil from the 
soluble, at least by man, and thus has never, | start. It can gradually be improved, how- 
; be ’\ ever, by making good its deficiences, the 
so far as we know, even had a chance to turn| chief of which is the lack of vegetable 
mould. If I had such soil I would rake up 
all the leaves I could find, employ them as 
bedding for my cow and pigs (if I kept any), 
and spread the compost heap resulting on the 


available, as does the formation of the first, 


are considered among the chief, if not the 
chief, reverting agents. 


acid in them has once been converted (in the 


soluble condition, and has subsequently turned 


back, o1 revert—that is, whatever tri-calcic, 
or naturally formed di-calcic phosphate, or, 
in fact, whatever phosphate of any sort is| 
dissolved out (after previous exhaustion with sandy garden. The soil is already too light 
water) by a solution of ammonium citrate of| and warm, and it should be our aim to ap- 
given strength, acting for a given time at a| ply fertilizers tending to counteract this de- 
given temperature. For it is a fact not yet fect. A nervous, excitable person should 


and keep it there by judicious management. | 


wagus and to cultivate the | to average 13 Ibs. 6 oz. per cow each week. | great herd of Texans no man can tell. The 
| Messrs. Yeomans & Sons’ four three-year | l'exas drover is famous throughout the arid 


ints are properly set for field | olds gave an average of each cow of 16 lbs. 


belt for never telling the trut 
his cattle come from. 


as to where 
He is always willing 


ywns will be about six inches |9 oz. per week. Thus it will be seen that| to swear that they passed the previous win- 
lof the surface of the field, | seventeen three-year-old Holstein-Friesians | ter in Kansas or Nebraska, and as cold 
should not be leveled up at | average per head 14 lbs. 5 oz. for each week. | weather kills the Spanish fever, his cattle are 


rown should be covered only | In all butter tests the butter was worked dry 
hes when set, and after the | and weighed before salting. 


|sound, and he is not responsible for dam- 
Hs |ages if the disease makes its appearance in 
The Jersey cow | northern herds. The truth is that a large 


up gradually deepened, until in question made an average for five months | proportion of the Texas cattle driven into 


| 


rvice is level, but the leveling | of a little over 11 pounds per week, which js | Montana and Dakota during the season of 


finished until autumn. 


its should be cut out and carried 
‘, to prevent new seedlings from 
the next season. The second 
the roots are set, as soon as the 
tot the ground, ten cords of ma- 
be spread on the surface and 
being careful not to let the 

n deep enough to injure the roots 
should be taken to keep the weeds 
‘ate in the autumn, so that the 
as clean of weed seeds as pos- 
cutting of the asparagus com- 
lhe third year, if the plants are 


ome up three-fourths of an inch 


r, cutting may commence, but if 
Strong, cutting should not 
but, how- 
roots may be, the cutting 
When the 
§ commences it is important 


not 


> following year ; 


e the first of June. 


tt 


ing 


stalks should be 
tir 
ing 


et the 


large 


t 
itis 


roots should 


w® 


be thoroughly pulverized 


that the st 


if the soil be 


Crooked and unsalable. 


After | difference of 2 lbs. 12 oz. per week in favor 
ght frost in the autumn the seed- | of the spotted Holsteins. 


} 


| 


| 1884 were fresh from the southern e. 
| The young cattle that are brought on to the 


This result, it is | northern grazing grounds from the agricul- 


fully explained, that bone and phosphate 
rock, as well as guano and the softer forms 

of phosphate, without any treatment with 
acid, will yield to ammonium citrate solution 
from one to several units per cent. of phos- | 
phoric acid. In just what peculiar condition 
this phosphate exists—part of it at least—to 
be possessed of this property we do not know ; 

but we certainly have not the facts to warrant | 
us in calling it reverted. From its solubility | 


the field, we are justified in regarding it as 


in the same solvents as the true reverted, | garden dries up. 


; ¢ a ; ., | should be made to supply cool manures with 
however, and far more from practical tests in | staying qualities, such es are farnished b 


let stimulants alone, and take good, solid, 
blood-making food. This illustration sug- 
gests the proper course to be taken. Many 
a time I have seen action the reverse of this 
resulting disastrously. For instance, a man 
carts on his light thin soil hot fermenting 
manure from the horse stable, and ploughs 
it under. Seeds are planted. In the moist, 
cool, early spring they make a great start 
feeling the impulse of the powerful stimu- 
lant. There is a hasty and unhealthful 
growth, but long before maturity the days 
grow long and hot, drought comes, and the 
Therefore every effort 


decayed vegetable matter composted with 


cut clean as long as 
% continues. It is a very poor pol- 

small stalks remain and cut 
ge ones, even the first year. 
intended to commence cutting a 
‘is very important that the soil over 


alks will come up straight, for 
hard and lumpy the stalks will 
If success is ex- 
Pected, the land must be well manured every 


of each breed of cows for the dairy, and 
| show the superior excellence of the Hol- 


| stein-Friesians. Mr. Powell indulges in a| 


| few comparisons, by taking as a basis the 


|number of pounds of milk for a pound of | 


| butter, the tests being made when the cows 
| were in full flow and fresh. Seven heifers 
jin the Lakeside herd, four three-years-old 
| and three two-years ‘old, made severally in 
| five months from [2.01 pounds to 16.09 
pouuds per week, taking from 18-11 to 
26.31 pounds of milk for each pound of but- 
| ter. They severally yielded during the five 
months from 5,754 to 7,191 pounds of milk, 
and from 253 to 366 pounds of butter, the 


pounds. 

In the matter of cheese, taking the same 
test as before, that is, the twenty-four three- 
year-olds Holstein-Friesians and the select- 


Ontario, it appears that the former averaged 
for the five months, 684 pounds of cheese 
per head, while the Jersey ‘of the same age 
made but 456 pounds, leaving a balance in 


butter aggregating for the seven heifers 2,029 | 


held, will best convey an idea of the merits|tural States, come from a land of i 
y 


| They have been well fed and attentive; 
| watered from the day of their birth until 
they were sent West. They have been _ 
tected from severe winter storms. They have 
had intelligent and anxious care. Their in- 
stincts have been blunted by the protective 
care of man. These immature animals have 
been taken West and turned on the range to 
shift for themselves. They can do so in a 
mild winter. Last year, up to September 8, 
the Northern Pacific railroad carried 68,860 
young cattle from the east into Montana and 
| western Dakota. Many thousands have been 
driven in, and otner thousands carried in by 
|other railroad companies. But let a hard 
winter come, following a wet autumn, and 
|the grazing ground be covered with snow, 
and blizzard after blizzard sweep out of the 
frozen north in quick succession. Then how 
will these cattle fare? and how will the 
|through Texans fare? I answer just as they 
| did in Kansas in the winter of 1871-72. They 
| would disappear from the range. And if the 
| winter should be as severe as some of the 
| Indian traders told me they had seen in the 


ed Jersey at the Experimental Farm of | Yellowstone valley, so severe that the In- 


|dians were forced to cut cottonwood trees so 
| that their ponies could feed on the buds and 
 comiener limbs, the toughened range cattle 


| will be decimated before spring. 
| crWhen a tree is to be lanted 





, | favor of the Holstein-Fri of 22 pound 





transp 
| never leave more branches than are wanted 


per cow, or a superior cheese yield of just | for mains, four or five at most; never grow a 
560 per cent. Mr. Powell pertinently ob-| mass of unnecessary limbs 
serves that the fact that Holland is the great- 
est cheese country of the world, making ery te tree ; remove them from the 


to be crowding 
which must be cut out afterward, much to 


freely available to vegetation. the cleanings of a cow stable. We thus 
In this broad sense, then, in which the | learn the value of fallen leaves, muck 
word “reverted” is used, commercially and | from the swamp, etc., and they also bring 


popularly, it is impossible in case of any fer- = Cees Sat er SESE ENS VagES- 
tilizer reported upon to say exactly what | On the other hand, stolid, phlegmatic clay 
compounds of phosphoric acid are designated | requires the stimulus of manure from the 
thereby ; and if closely questioned we could | horse stable. It can be ploughed under at 
. . | once, and left to ferment and decay in the 
only define it accurately as all the phosphoric | soi). The process of decomposition will 
acid not soluble in water, but soluble in a} tend to banish its cold, inert qualities, end 
standard solution of ammonium citrate under | make the ground loose, open aa amenable 
standard conditions. So voluminous a defi-| to the influences of frost, sun and rain. 
nition must surely be cundensed into a single 
word, but that “reverted” is not the proper — 
word is sufficiently evident from what Pas INSECTS AND CORN. 
been said. Its inaccuracy is apparent, and a 
has induced at least one State (Alabama) in| Some days since I received a copy of your 
its fertilizer laws. and a few chemists in their | paper, “The Western Rural”, and in pursu- 
analytical reports, to substitute for it the | ing its columns I noticed a tleman ask- 
term “citrate-soluble”—a designation which | ing what would keep insects from destroyi 
we hope and prophesy will in time be gener- | grains of corn after it was planted. Now, 
= opted. will give my remedy which has hever failed 
t would be an omission to close without | with me. Place your seed corn in a box or 
reminding the resder that reverted is, prac- | old kettle, say one-half of a bushel at a time 
tically speaking, the only form of shoaphants or as much as can be well stirred at a time. 
acid that plants obtain (readily) from super-| Then take pine tar heated almost to a boil 
phosphates ; for all the water-soluble that we | and pour over the corn, and stir until all the 
apply, after being a short time in the soil be- grains become completely coated with the 
comes entirely reverted through the agency | tar, then take sand plaster or slacked lime 
of oxide of iron, alumina, lime and magnesia. | and mix thoroughly with corn until sufficient 
This reversion in the soil is a most fortunate | lime adheres to the corn that it will not 
thing for both the crop and its owner, pre- | stick to your fingers in ing. Some may 
— - it does = Fa vay toe J ns think the hot tar will hurt of the 
losses rainage, an y justifies the be-| corn, but it will not hurt i asf it 
lief that the reverted in a fertilizer, if not in iit rage ght ge dn 
too large proportion, is of equal value with 
the quloubhie. Pr, 











smell. It smells like a German S: After horses 
have been there for a while the come infatua- 
ted with that water. Ifthey are y in Worcester 
they will refuse to drink till they get home to Lei- 
cester and get the strong smelling sulphur and iron 
water. Some horses get a taste for certain springs, 
in that way. 

Mr. K1no—Have you had any experience in the 
use of dry oats? 

Mr. Rvssett—Yes, sir, a great deal. 

Mr. K1xe—I wish you would tell us about that. 

Mr. Russe..t—lI buy the best and heaviest qual- 
ity of oate I can get. I never saw any cats I 
too good. I utterly refuse to buy second or th 
or any other quality of poor oats. It is better to 


Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St. re LisTENER—How about using cracked corn ? 
Boston, Saturday, April 3, 1886- | yan whole corn. The wustric juice in that way 
omnes — work more quickly and the corn is more 

ikely to be digested. 


A ListeneR—Is not cracked corn the best way 
| of using it? 


CONTINUED REPORT | cracked Corn and Crushed Oats. 


—OFr THE— 


“THE HORSE” 


—jIi— 


Relation to Agriculture 


Hon, JOHN E. RUSSELL, Secretary of 
Mass. State Beard of Agriculture, 


| HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION. | 


Mr. Rvsseti—It is better not to feed corn at 
all. But I lay down no rules that cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. 1 am telling what is 
the best way as I regard it. But I advise every 

| man to = 7 = judgment. Corn is not the 
| natural feed of the horse or any of our stock. You 
| must remember that since our ancestors settled | P®Y three, four or five cents @ bushel more for 
| this country it is only the matter of a day in the | them. It is cheaper. 
life of the horse. It is only one year out of thou-| A Liste~er—Does the color make any differ- 
sands—a few minutes out of a cycle of time. There | ence ? 
was no horse on this continent when it was settled. Good Quality of Oats. 
He was not indigenous to the continent of Amer- 
ica. He was brought here from Europe, and he Mr. Rvusse_i—I would rather have good, bright 
had been brought there, probably, originally from | oats. Most of our oats are mixed black and 
the northern part of Africa, where he passed to | white. But they should be heavy and look plump. 
Asia, and from there, with the ancient civilization, | For good round oats I am willing to pay more 
into Europe. He has just reached here. What | money than for any second quality oats, even if the 
is 200 or 300 years in the existence of a whole race ? | latter were cheaper, and I wish that we could in- 
Now corn is not his natural food, and every one | fluence some miller here in Boston to keep crushed 
knows that corn is fattening. It produces what we | oats. I think they would find it to their advantage 
don’t want in a horse. Now a fat horse is an abom- | to do so. I have talked with some of them about 
ination to every horseman. You never want to | it, but they don’t seem to care enough about it to 
see a colt growing fat. Fatin aman, as well as in | make the attempt. I think I could talk people into 
a horse, is evidence of physical deterioration. Fat) using a great many of them. In England it is 
is laid on by the use of corn more than by any decided that there is twenty-five per cent. differ- 
other grain. The true feed of the horse is oats. | ence in favor of crushed oats. I have nodoubtof 
At any rate it is what horses are best used to, | their benefit to horses. 
and I should use oats wherever I could. Let} A Listener—Would it not be a good way to 
me say here that in England this matter has been | haye them ground up? 
frog maby wate —s and that crushed uate—oate Mr. Rvussett—It would not, because a good 
iat “ve been crushed between rollers—are con- ‘ cocina ~ . Wi 
sidered worth twenry-five per cent. more for feed- | ™&8y of them would become powdered. om 
- ; : y were hey would blow over 
ing than for whole oats. I believe it. 1 wish that | ‘bey were put before horses i cmt ye 
we could get good crushed oats here for feeding, them and blow them out. hen you have the 
sg d so fine that the horses will blow them 
| but, as a substitute, 1 have had the oats passed | 08S groun i: Seana 
between the mill stones, set a little ways apart, so | there is no gain in feeding them. ; 
that they have been just broken, and so that the| A Listener—When the oats are ground into 
fine dust | should think they would settle in the 


| outer covering is not left whole on them. In that 
horses’ lungs. In using cut feed it does not settle 


why the gastric juice of the horse has a more di- |! 
rect action on the kernel, and I regard that | in the lungs. I would rather feed a horse dry hay 
than to feed him oats. 


as 4 matter of great importance. ‘Then, again, 
| that keeps the food in tho horse’s stomach a longer Mr. Russett—Many a sprinkle their hay 
undigested | with water to lay the dust, but we don’t have 





leads. 


A SPIRITED DISCUSSION FOLLOWS, 


In which, for upwards of an hour, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Are interchanged between the 


Russell. 


HON. DANIEL NEEDHA™ presides. 
Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 


farmers and Mr, 


[COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FO! 


time, but the larger grain passes 

through the body of the horse and produces that | dusty hay up in my country. 

result which you see all over the roads where) 4 Lisrener—In my neighborhood hay is much 

An Average Day’s Work for a horses are used. One reason for that is, that the more dusty and smoky than before people used 
Horse grain is carried out of the stomach by drinking | mowing machines and horse rakes. 


| water. : 
} . . ._| Mr. Rvussert—Don’t they get it in a little too 
A ListenER—Would you recommend feeding green, so that it heats in the mow? 


tarnips or carrots to | a8 7 
arnips or carrots to horses | A Listener—No, sir, they get the dust from 
Mr. Russert — You can feed anything you | ¢no geld. . 


have a mind to to the horse if he is not hard at , 
work. Apples are very refreshing toa horse,as| Mr. RvusseELu—They scrape the ground too close ? 
A ListeneR—Yes, sir. 


much as to a boy, but | never knew a horse, man | 

or boy do a hard day’s work on apples. So it is PresipENt NeepHAM—I think that is true. 
with carrots. It will do no harm to feed carrots , 

in the winter in the middle of the day. Horses | Mr. RusseLi—We cut wo oe bad = ground. 
like them and they are refreshing. They are | We Scrape too close to get the sey ce wr arn 
agreeable and pleasing to the taste. It is like a farming is carried on farmers have to scrape close. 
man eating watermelon. He likes it, but it does| A Lisrener—I never saw anything better to 
notdo much good. So it is with these vegetables. | avoid the dust than the revolving horse-rake. 
They are refreshing but not nutritious. Horses | PRESIDENT NEEDHAM—Before I close the meet- 
are very fond of apples, and you can feed them to | ing I wish to give Mr. Ware an opportunity to say 
is found to be a matter of economy to use horses | ‘em during the winter if you do not expect to|@ word upon the meeting which is in prospect to 
only twelve or thirteen miles a day. When I was | %!! in the spring, but they make the teeth as black | discuss the subject of ensilage. 

employed with Mr. Holliday upon the overland | 8 ink, and then a veterinary surgeon would say | 
stage line, we managed a route from Atchison, that the teeth were all rotten, because the tartar 
Kansas, to Placerville in California. That was a | ¥#S turned black by the action of the acid. 

pretty good time for staging. ‘The whole line was | Watering Horses. 

twenty-one hundred miles tong. There were also 

two or three little spur lines ot seven or eight hun- | matter of watering horses is of very |jage, I myself was one of the earliest to advocate 
dred miles up into Montana, We found iteconomy | great importance. 1 have before said that the the use of it, and I have been fora long time satis- 
to have the stations ten miles apart, and that the | stomach of a horse is so small that when he has | eq with its advantages. I think it is well that 
horses did better work and were in better condi- | eaten his ration it is full. Most men, if they have | we should have a meeting about ensilage at the 
tion to make this trip of ten miles once a day than | not watered their horse just before eating, will al- | present time of the year. We need one in order 
to have them make longer journeys. lt was | low him to drink immediately after eating. The | 5, keep up with the times, and in order that we 
found to be economy, and it was done only because | flow of blood to the stomach tor the purpose of di- | may learn what is gained year by year in curing 
it was economy. Many people believe, because | gestion make the desire for this cooling drink, and | ensjjage and in feeding it.’ Therefore it has been 
horses can do forty, fifty, sixty or seventy miles | the horse is liable to drink from half a pailful to a arranged that there shall be a meeting on the silo 
in one day, that it they should make the effort | pailful of water—or as much as twelve quarts. and ensilage two weeks from to-day, and I would 
they could repeat it. but they cannot do it. | fhe water will pass through the stomach and the | be very glad to have all whoare interested, or who 
Nothing will break down horses quicker than | smaller intestines to the larger intestines, and will | have had experience, bring samples of their ensi- 
overwork. 1 know you will often find it stated in | wash out of the stomach and out of the smaller | lage and give us the result of their experience. It 
the newspapers that our horse railroads are hard | intestines, where digestion is performed, a consid- | will be largely an experience meeting, not a theo- 
on their horses, and that they are hard on their | erable part of the food which you have just given | retical one. It will be a practical meeting, where 
men. As to the men, it is a question which they | your horse, and the digestion of that food will be | men who have fed ensilage will come and give 
must settle for themseives, but it is not true in | made impossible to a considerable extent on that| their experience and compare notes one with an- 
respect to the horses. There are times when | account. Farmers who have taken their horses | other, The subject for the next meeting will be 
the horses are worked hard, such as in the sum- | out when the food is thus undigested and where annoanced in the papers. 

mer when they are run on special occasions. But | there is, perhaps, an irritable condition of the intes- | “ N The time h t 
these oocasions are only exceptional, and the av- | tines, caused by this pressure of food, immediately | PRESIDENT I ae & ° 7 adie ae = 
erage work of the horse is gauged entirely by | after watering, are familiar with what horsemen | closing a and it stan Journe 
what has been proved to be the most economical | consider one of the most disagreeable things— | D¢Xt week aturday. 


method. ‘They are as well kept as any horses in | scouring. If a horse is watered immediately before | Te EEE 
Ch ) Itry Interest. 


the world. ‘Ihere are no better horses than the | eating, the stomach being empty and in a craving | 
HENS EATING EGGS.—-TO PRE- 


horses on the street railroads of Boston, so far as | condition, he is liable to drink a great deal more | 


[ Report continued from last week. 


A Listener—Can you tell how many miles are 
a fair average day's work for a horse ? 

Mr. Russeti—I can tell how many miles I 
think a horse ought to do. = It would be a matter 
of some curiosity to ask this audience what they 
consider a fair day’s work for a horse, 
Mr. Wane—Fifteen. 

Mr. RusseLi—You have come pretty near it; 
but that is wo much for every day in the week. 
About thirteen miles a day is as much as a horse 
can do. On the horse railroads that is quite as 
much as they can do. On some lines they have 
long routes that require sixteen or seventeen miles. 
But all the horses tuat are obliged to do these long 
distances have one or two days’ rest in a week. 


in miles. 


Mr. Bensamin P. Ware—I would say that 
there has been quite an inquiry whether there is 
to be a meeting on ensilage. Such a meeting has 
been proposed, and I have the pleasure of telling 


The | you that there will be a meeting devoted to ensi- 





the care is concerned, and they certainly look bet-! waterthan is good for him, and chill the stomach, | 
ter than the horses of farmers. | lowering the temperature below the proper point | 
and putting it under the necessity of raising the | 
temperature before digestion can begin. So that the | 
best horsemanship would water some half an hour 
before eating, or an hour and a half or two hours 
after eating. ‘There are other things to be consid- | 
ered in regard to the drinking habits of a horse. | 
He will drink a great deal less water when it . 
given at regularintervals. A horse that is allowed | , : 
to drink at such times as he can get it, is often Make your nests so deep that the hens can- 
very thirsty. When brought to the water he will| not reach the eggs from the outside. Make 
drink as much as he can. A horse should not be - 
allowed to pass half a day without an opportunity | each nest so small that the hen can just get 
to drink. Now there are men who say that the into it to lay, and will cover the whole nest 


horse does not need to drink water for all day, “a 
but some men when they sit down to the dinner and the eggs under her, so that she is in her 
Mr. Rvsseri—I don’t think it could be done | table be drink = or = ee S a | own way and cannot get at them to eat them. 
economically. I live six miles from Worcester, | fore beginning dinner, chilling the stomach an She : . 
ond I rarely send my horses on the trip twice the | lowering the temperature below the point where | How easily the habit may be formed and 
same day. It is a great deal better to use another on eoga y begin. It is ——— 80 - .~ = | how quickly it will be sometimes communi- 
Y »s. The value of a pair of horses is a | horse. A horse is very much lise & man in re-| y : 
contig hor yma p = Minar tha 2, eonaliy. Chey | spect to digestion except that he does not hold his | cated to the whole flock, ae be — from ® 
don’t think of the value until they come to buy. — - his stomach — “ —— as a man am former experience of the writer. Some of his 
The oO ve destroved a pair of horses you | and digestion proceeds with much more rapidity. saa teat 3 P 
tn Ay .: ith po or tive hundred | Therefore a man should water his horse with care. hens were laying eg8s with thin shells. He 
dollars in your pocket to buy another pair. While | 5ome men rarely drink liquids except those that | had amemorandum with a lot of other things, 
you are earning one dollar extra with your team | are pn A cup of coffee = the yy — to bny lime when he went to mill. The 
by over-work, you are throwing away a great | Cup of tea at night is sufficient liquid for almost J 3 ‘ 
deal more than you are earning. ' ; any man. Take my own case. 1 don’t drink a memorandum was accidently left behind and 
A Listener—How about the road from here to tumbler of water once = oe weeks. 
Arlington. A Listener—I don’t once in five years. 
Mr. Russeit—I should say that not more than! Mr. RvusskLt—And you look healthy. 
one trip a day should be made. The roads where A Listener—lI am, sir. _ 
I live are good, but they are set more on end. Mr. Kinc—I want to ask one question? 
Che rise from Worcester to my house is 597 feet. | man drives his horse, say six or seven miles every 
But it is a rise only one way. It is easier slipping | forenoon. When he gets home he drives into the 
down. I can go down in thirty minutes, but | | shed, throws off the bridle and baits the horse 
should want an hour to go back in. But there | there. Is thata fair deal, or should he take the 
come times when we want to use our horses, and | horse out and rub him down and allow him to 
I would go four times in @ day if necessary. We | wait awhile before eating? 
do not spare the horses if occasion demands their | 
use. That is what horses are for. Butif [ had 
horses enough I never would take the same horses 
twice over twelve miles in a day. 
Mr. Ware—Does a bill or level road tire a 
horse more ? 


A Listexer—Suppose you were to travel a 
journey of a thousand miles—how much would 
you travel a day witwout travelling Sunday ¢ 

Mr. Russe.it—By taking out Sunday it would 
make a great difference in the question. That 
takes out one-seventh of the whole time. A horse 
could make twenty miles a day under those con- 
ditions. But if you should drive every day, it 
has been proved that the horse can travel only 
about thirteen miles a day. Now, does anybody 
else want to ask questions on that point? 

A Listener—Woulkd it be good economy to 
drive a horse with a market wagon to Boston twice 
a day a distance of six miles? 


[Correspondence Western Rural.) 


the lime and some other things, as a conse- 

quence, not bought. He did buy, however, 

from sample, a fine article of wheat mill 
A | screening tor his fowls, but in the darkness 
|inside the mill he unconsciously helped to 
| sack up those of a very inferior quality, full 
of cockle. The hens would only eat half- 
| rations of those, and he had nothing else at 
| the time to feed. As a consequence, his fowls 
were chronically hungry. Just at this time 
The Old-Fashioned Way. |we had cloudy and snowy weather, lastin 
| Mr. Rvssent—The old-fashioned way, Mr. | continuously for seven days, The hens dic 
| King, was to feed a horse when he had cooled off. |not range out, but roosted on and in the 
A teamster under the old-fashioned horse manage- | nests to keep off of the cold ground floor. 
ment would bring the horse home, and if he had |'The nests were really crowded, some hens 
Mr. Rvsseti—A hill road tires a horse more | just been doing some hard work would make him | laying and some roosting around. The egg 


than a level road. | wait awhile for his dinner. What does the man : ‘ : 
Mr. Wars—I did not know but the change of | 40 in the meantime? He goes inside and stuffs | supply dropped in three days from twenty to 
sition in the muscles going up hill and down | down about all he can eat. When he is through | five eggs. The discovery was then made that 
ald rest a horse _—— " he feeds the horse. Did you ever know a man to| the hens were eating their eggs—the first ex- 
: | get foundered that way? But it would not make | perience of the kind with the flock. By the 
"Tis Speed that Kills. ra spr cea sag ee protease | crowding and roosting a few of the softer 

Mr. Kino—In this cas 4 . 

man who does not unharness his horse, but drives | shelled eggs were broken. The appetite for 
|lime prompted the hens to eat the broken 


into the shed and throws the bridle off. TE h Sa tente of th 
a. , . Mr. Rvussert—I don’t think that taking the | shells. ey thus got a taste of the eggs, 
is what kills your horse. When you travel Fr. Il r and the fowls, half starved in consequence of 


i iles, it would be st ell if vou took | harness off or feeding in the stable with the har- : f 0 f 
rah aie, but yen uy to ‘on Game ‘in thirty | ness on makes much difference. I believe in feed- | the inferior and rejected screenings, literally 
minutes. Just that difference of ten minutes is | ing the horse as soon as you can bring him the | feasted on them. ‘The contagion immediately 
makeg the difference between using up your horse | food. Put him in the stall and throw the blanket | municated itself to the entire flock thus 
and saving him. In one case he does his work | on him and never make him wait for his dinner. com h 
with ease, and in the other way he wastes l1f he is tired he will wait till he is ready, but his | huddled together. . ; 

: , dinner should be on hand for him toeat. A man| And now comes auseful experience, which 

How and When to Feed a Horse. | does not want to wait for his dinner, but eats im-| js the object of this part of my writing to de- 

Let us return to the question of feeding. Far- modiaanty, — “t~ - he = ——. —— tail. My Plymouths, and in fact, most of the 
mers, and indeed all men, misjudge horses by ate naeed emaian tank, L have no doubt | fowls, were not yet badly given to it. I had, 
comparing them with the ruminating stock. A | that this is one of the correct ideas on horse man- | however, a few mongrel half breed White 
cow has four stomachs, and is an entirely different agement. Leghorns. These were inveterate. Three of 
aye M caeheaie tar = ong = A A ListsNeR—Would you let him drink ? them particularly eee 4 ag all oe, 
and digest in different ways. A horse has the after fine weather _— ’ T hed a rdied 
smallest stomach known to comparative anatomy ; eggs, to pounce upon them. remode: 
the bag, or pouch, which is so-called, holds about my hitherto roomy nests upon the lan above 
wot described, but these three hens 1 think would 

: zhe Semen stomach cuntains three quate, and stand on their heads to eat eggs. How they 

u at it is generally full. Some men ho! ane < . 

a fee at beer, but we are taught that the normal did it in these nee ) egeorres I cannot 
capacity is three quarts. That is one-fourth the say, but the way these sinfu creatures were 
size of the stomach of the horse, and he is six or plastered and soiled with egg juice showed 
seven times as large as the average human being. their persevering efforts to accomplish the 
This indicates that he should be fed regularly a end they had in view. I immediately made 
small amount of concentrated food. The horse in ad b ? thoes beets th af 
his long association with man has learned many de: ens 0 perverse three, an or 
bad habits; one of these is hurried eating. Kept some days feasted on potted fowl. This 
a long time from his food, and often disturbed at prompt use of the butcher’s knife, and the 
_ meals, he readily ang «| . ont ey ie remodeling of nests proved quite effectual. 

urried, nervous master, oes not § Cc ‘ 

masticate, and fails to mix the saliva with his _ And I — here now suggest that when 
food. His salivary glands are naturally very ac- you originally construct your nests, ia 
tive, and, as in man, the primary act of digestion make them after the plan above detailed. 
takes place in the mouth, The saliva contains 8 And, if already constructed, immediately re- 

t similar to the “diastase” formed by . . 
—— of grain in the process of brewing, and model them. “ An cwpee of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” With your nests 
thus constructed, the eating of eggs by your 
flock will never begin. Do not let three days 
pass over your head, after reading this arti- 


sibly in complete mastication some assimilation 
ies Ane in the mouth. A horse that eats 
cle, before you remodel all your nests. 
Make a note of it at once. 


eagerly and bolts his food without chewing should 
Now to make your nests complete, and to 


be checked. pan 
Dry meal or shorts mixed with the oats will in- 

duce slower eating. I once had a fine grown filly 

that was a nervous, eager eater, and was conse- 

quently in poor condition. I fed her from a small 

space, mixing pebbles with the oats so that she sevent doute Shela ese! an tacks Ineiine 

was compelled to take an hour to get what she pre’ i rhs A ; ~ 

had previously swallowed in a few minutes. The their droppings into the nests anc ~~ 

imprevement in her condition was marvellous. soiling them, place a s le or thin, fat 

When a horse has eaten his ordinary ration and - ente the ene ~~ p lyomes ogre 

mixed it with saliva, his stomach is full, and the that they will have Ae tk Banh, 
and cannot roost with comfort upon them. 
Then make broad flat platforms in front of 
the nests (if not on the ground) for them to 

light on going to the nest. If other suitable 

roosting places are liberally provided for 

yours fowls, they will provebly select as 


Mr. Rvssett—There is something in that, but | 
you must remember that it is speed that kills. 
That is an old racing maxim: Fast driving 


Mr. Russett—No, sir. Just let him wait a 
while. But you can let a horse drink when he is 
on the road if you keep up the circulation. 
You can stop at a watering -- and allow your 
horse to drink, and drive on. But in the barn he 
is liable to become chilled, which we call founder- 
ing. The stiffening of the body and limbs that 
follow this experience the horse rarely recovers 
from, and is never the same horse again. 

A ListeNeER—Would that be the case no matter 
if he was fed? 


Too Tired to Eat. 


Mr. Rvssett—It a horse is tootired he will not 
eat. Nature does a great deal for the horse and 
would do agrcat deal for all other creatures if 
they would observe her rules. Nature tells the 
horse, with a voice that is always obeyed, not to 
eat when tootired. He will stand in his stall, but 
he will wait till he is rested before he will eat. You 
may know that you have over-driven your horse 
when he is too tired to eat. Many a man goes 
into his barn and sees that his horse will not eat 
and don’t say anything about it, but feels sorry 
because he has over-driven him. If a horse eats 
with a good Ne itis a good indication that 
he is all right. wish that I could say the same 
thing about water, but horses will drink water 
when they should not. I don’t believe that horses 
in their natural state were ever foundered by drink- 
ing. We have foundered horses in this country 
and in Europe, but I never saw foundered animals 
in Mexico and the South American couutries where 
I have travelled. It is a disease of our high civil- 
ization. 


A Listener—Is there any difference between 
the use of rain water and the water from a spring ? 
Horses Have a Choice of Water. 


Mr. Russeri—That depends on your pa 4 
Horses have a choice of water. There are ce’ 
springs and watering troughs in the roads where 


second f digestion rapidly proceeds and 
the food passes A the smaller intestines, 
where it receives the action of the bile and pan- 
creatic juice, and proceeds to the larger intestines. 
This action is rapid; and I state this to go on now 
to the effect of watering when the stomach is full. 
A Listensr—What is the effect of chopping up | horses always want to stop and drink and others 
the hay and mixing it with oats ? they. don’s cave for. My own team in to 
Mr. Russet1—That is a very feed, though | Worcester not touch any water . 
it makes a trouble. Mong sas Son's waste feed ‘Water in my stables is exceedingly strong with sul- 


roosting places those that have an edge to 
them that they can get their claws hold of. 
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like it. It has a strong sulphur smell, a rottenegg sais 


[Daisy EYEBRIGHT, in “ Country Gentleman. 

Although snow storms have visited us in 
the past week, spring has come. ‘The pussy 
willows have put forth their downy, silvery 
grey hoods ; the crocuses and snowdrops are 
in fullest bloom, while the tulips show their 
closely shrouded heads, and will soon burst 
forth into beauty. Great attention should 
now be paid to roses. ‘Those that are so ten- 
der that they were carefully tied up in straw, 
or laid down and covered with sods, should 
be uncovered and thoroughly pruned of all 
superfluous branches. Cut them with an un- 
sparing hand, and remove all the old wood, 
leaving that of last year’s growth to produce 
buds and flowers. 

A large shovelful of horse manure in a 
heating condition will not be too strong to 
dig around the roots of a large rose bush, 
for roses are the rankest of feeders, and re- 
quire much stimulant to bloom in 
beauty. Horse manure being more heating 
than cow manure, is preferable for the bor- 
ders and beds of a lawn or garden, 
either will do. Fork it in carefully, not 
closely to the roots, but at a little distance 
from them, and the spring rains will soon 
dissolve its fertilizing properties. If stable 
manure cannot be obtained, get some kind 
of commercial fertilizer, such as is adver- 
tised in the agricultural papers, and dig it 
in by the trowelful. In should be done as 
early as possible in spring, so as to give 
the roses a fair start, and after the foliage is 
developed, give another application to make 
the buds and blossoms large and beautiful. 
Last year | cutback a crimson moss rose 
bush quite unsparingly—taking ou 
the old wood, and leaving the rank growth 
of the year previous. ‘Tne up 
very flourishing new shoots, upon which the 
loveliest of buds and roses bloomed. After 
the pruning, a large amount of horse ma- 
nure was dug in around the roots in April, 
and in May another dose was given. Mad. 
Plantier and Jacqueminot roses were treated 
in the same manner, and their beauty 
the admiration of every passer-by. 

Herbaceous plants, or perennials, such as 
ponies, phlox, iris, lychnis, achillea, holly- 
hocks, sweet Williams, etc., must, also, be 
well treated, early in spring, if 
develop their beauties. Many of them can 
be transplanted, or thinned out, if their 
roots are too thickly set. But ponies will 
not bloom as well, if their roots are divid 
now. In the autumn they endure trans- 
planting much better. 

Dig over the borders of perennials with a 
stable fork, taking care not to distur their 
roots, and spread stable manure all over the 
bed, plenty of it, and dig it in, and you will 
not complain that your plants are running 
out, or are not nearly as handsome as they 
used to be. ‘The trouble is, they are starved 
to death, having exhausted all the plant food 
at their command, therefore cannot throw up 
full spikes of flowers, or, even, handsome 
single blossoms. Thin out their roots and 
give plenty of some kind of plant food, and 
they will repay you for the extra labor ai d 
expense youmay have incurred in their behali. 

Pull up every small weed, clover, grass 
and the like, now, and you will not have as 
many weeds to fight next month; and do 
not throw them upon the compost heap to 
take root, and go to seed, and scatter them- 
selves a hundred fold over the garden, but 
throw them upon the bonfire and destroy them, 

The bonfire is a needful accompaniment 
of spring gardening, for, clean up your 
grounds as nicely as you may in the autumn, 
there is always plenty of dedris in the spring 
which only fire can destroy completely. Build 
your fire on a damp day, where you intend 
to plant your onion seeds, and the ashes 
will help to keep them from worms, and also 
make the ground richer. Rake off the grass 
plats and lawns thoroughly, take away all 
the dried grass. ‘Then, if you have wood 
ashes at hand, scatter them abundantly over 
the grass; if not, use a fertilizer, and you 
will see the effect ina week. If the grass 
springs up thickly, cut if off with a lawn 
mower quite early in the season, so as to 
make it look like green velvet. Gather up 
all the clippings of rose bushes, shrubs, 
raspberry and currant bushes, and burn them 
in the bonfire, and at night, if any glimmer 
of fire remains, pour several pails of water 
over it, and thus be sure that, if the wind 
rises at night, no harm can be doneby it. 

As soon as the garden borders are dry 
enough to be spaded up and well raked off, 
see that the work is done, and sow the 
sweet flowers, which will come into bloom so 
much earlier if planted in good 
Eight kinds of mignonnette, and three or 
four kinds of sweet alyssum, can be pro 
cured, and are indispensable for bouquets 
and vases in the summer. Indeed, 
hardy annuals can now be planted in the bor- 
der, for even a snow storm will not injure 
them. But if large beds of them bloomed 
in the garden last season, their seeds will 
sow themselves plentifully, and it is better 
to leave the border untouched, and let the 
plants spring up; then fork around them 
carefully, giving a plentiful supply of some 
kind of commercial fertilizer, so that they 
will not dwindle and grow spindling for need 
of slimulants. Verbenas sow themselves 
abundantly, and if the beds are not touched 
until the plants show their leaves plenti- 
fully, a handsome bed will be obtained. 
Dame Nature is always willing to assist us 
all in her power, and if we will only consult 
her whims and taste, we will find her an ex- 
cellent teacher, as well as aid, in flower- 
gardening. But when art bears a part in 
the pleasant work, the display of flowers 
will be much handsomer, as plants sown under 
grass are needed to make the garden most 
gorgeously beautiful. 

Cleanliness is quite as essential in all gar- 
dening operations as in those of housekeep- 
ing, and now is the time to enforce its claims 
and rake up all leaves and sweep the paths 
daily, and clear up all the corners, and roli 
the paths so that they will become perfectly 
hard. Borderings to the flower beds are 
needful to keep them in order, and grassy 
borders require so much ciipping and care 
that they are not desirable, excepting in gar- 
dens where a gardener is in constant attend- 
ance. Round stones—such as can be found 
in stony brooks or beside small rivers—are 
most excellent for borderings, as they are in- 
destructible, and although weeds will grow 
in the interstices, they are easily removed. 
I have had these borderings of stone around 
my garden beds for several years, and find 
them far better than anything I have tried 
previously, Clinkers of coal, or pieces of 
quartz from a quarry, or bits of marble, will 
also make good edgings for flower beds. 
Sweet alyssum, sowed thickly above the 
stones on the soil of the bed, and thinned 
out if too close together, will make a lovely 
setting for flowers, and the plants wiil bloom, 
even after the first frosts have killed all the 
tenderer flowers. 

Hyacinths, tulips, poets, and petticoat nar- 
cissus, jonquils, daffodils, ranunculus, anem- 
ones, iris, etc.—sweetest of spring flowers 
—now enliven the garden, and delight the 
senses of the lovers of flowers. ‘They re- 
quire a little care to bloom in all their loveli- 
ness, and I find that my bulbs repay me if I 
dig in a small iron spoonful of guano around 
their roots before the buds appear, or even 
after they have sprung forth. A display of 
flowers from bulbs is more gorgeous than 
can be obtained from any other kind of 
plants. Thomson, the poet of the seasons, 
thus describes them : 

Along these blushin borders, bright with dew, 
And in yon mingled wilderness of flowers, 
Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace— 
Throws out the snow-drop and the crocus first ; 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 

And polyanthus, of unnumbered dyes ; 

The w wallflower, stain’d with iron-brown, 
And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemones, auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves, 
And fall ranunculus of glowing red, 
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